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AN ADVENTUROUS 


WEEK. 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Canea at last. I had not bargained for the 
journey by way of Constantinople, nor had I 
been warned of the difficulties I should have to 
overcome ere I could set foot openly in this 
‘most distressful’ of the Mediterranean islands. 
The Cretans were in revolt. That was the 
explanation. And Messieurs les Turques were 
much alarmed lest Europe should substantially 
aid the rebels and once for all hand the island 
over to Greece. 

We were a strange party on board the 
Osman: Moslem soldiers by the score, their 
officers a bad-looking lot ; some Jews ; renegade 
Greeks who had in their own artful way 
curried favour with the authorities in Turkey ; 
two Italian doctors, and others. 

There was, in fact, but one man with whom 
I could fraternise. That was Naylor, newspaper 
free-lance, and much else. How he had got a 
‘permit’ to enter the island, I never made out. 
But he had it, and meant, he declared, to make 
the most of it. . 

He and I were on the Osman’s deck while 
the steamer screwed itself slowly into the con- 
tracted harbour. I glanced about me eagerly, 
possessed by a sense of adventure that had 
never yet stirred me. True, I was only after 
olives; but, as Naylor said, I was putting my- 
self in the way of a good deal besides those 
estimable little fruits. 

‘Look at the tall house to the left, said 
Naylor, handing me his glass amid the Babel 
of voices. ‘Third storey, middle window. 

‘Yes?’ I said, when I had gazed. 

‘The fellow with the fez is the Pasha. I'll 
bet my boots he isn’t happy. He has a deluge 
of blood on his mind already, and he’ll have 
more before he’s disgraced.’ 


‘Disgraced—why ?’ I asked. The gentleman 
at the window, watching us, Pasha or not, 
appeared nothing out of the common. 

‘Because he’s on the horns of a dilemma, my 
dear sir. If he crushes the revolt in the usual 
way (and there’s no other), all the Powers will 
ery “Shame” on the Sultan, and clamour for 
atonement ; his Excellency yonder will then 
be the scapegoat. And if the Cretans are too 
much for him, the Vizier and Sultan together 
will chuck him into obscurity or worse for in- 
competence. Pleasant position, very !—See those 
mountains ?’ 

He pointed to a high ridge, well at the back 
of the jumble of houses. They were a faint 
purple in the early light, with none of their 
pinnacles and defiles brought into promin- 
ence, 

‘That, he proceeded, ‘is where the trouble’s 
at its warmest. That’s Sphakia, and that, 
please luck and Giorgio Thyatis, is where I’m 
bound for, Pasha or no Pasha.’ 

‘Risky,’ I remarked. 

‘Risky, of course. But I’m nimble on my 
pins, and quite as good a shot as the average 
Turk. The more adventures, the more copy. 
That’s my métier.—Hullo! you’re wanted.’ 

The Osman’s captain had pronounced my 
name. He was indicating me to a fierce-look- 
ing person in Albanian dress, whose other con- 
spicuous characteristics were a tremendous pair 
of moustaches and a brace of ivory-headed 
pistols stuck in his waistband. It was the 
consul’s kavass, as it happened. 

‘Follow me!’ said this individual theatrically, 
when I had confirmed the captain’s words. 

I nodded to Naylor, said I would see him 
later at the Canea inn, and mixed myself up 
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in the crowd of strugglers on the loose gang- 
way. understood neither Greek nor 
Turkish, I could not be sure the language I 
heard was unparliamentary ; but, from its sound 
and = I think much of it must have 
been. If so, there was some excuse. Even 


aided by my huge guide, I did not come out of 
the trouble without a “i bruise on my left leg. 

ad scraped me hard 
joints on the gangway 


An impatient warrior 
against one of the iron 
railings. 

However, we t ashore at length, and 
Canea’s sweet smells declared themselves to my 
nose. 

The consulate was close to the harbour. I 
recognised it by its flag. There was a mosque 
hard by; so near, in fact, that it seemed to be 
part of the establishment. Its white domes 
already glowed in the sunlight. 

Ordinarily, one would not have looked for 
an official of any kind to be at work at seven 
o'clock in the morning. But the times in 
Crete were extraordinary. Hence our 
consul’s energy. He ted me politely enough, 
and at once proceeded to cross-examine me. 

‘I must warn you,’ he said, ‘that you could 
not have made a greater mistake than to come 
to Crete for commercial purposes—or any 
other—just now,’ 

I said I was sorry to hear it, but proposed 
to take my chance. 

‘With whom do you hope to do business?’ 
he 

‘Nicolopoulos, I replied, ‘is our agent. 

The consul’s lips Seater and he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘Nothing could be worse, he said. ‘Nico- 
lopoulos is a “suspect.” I’m bound to say he 
deserves to be considered as such, too. If I 
were you, I would abandon my enterprise 
and return to Constantinople when the Osman 
leaves.’ 

‘Do you mean that he sides openly with the 
patriots?’ I asked, somewhat upset by the news. 

‘No. If he did that, he would be impris- 
oned. But I will tell you, in confidence, Mr 
Graham, that he may be in custody any day. 
What that means in the present state of 
affairs, you can guess.’ 

‘Then the harvest this year’—— 

‘May be, in all probability will be, a nega- 
tive quantity. The Turks are destroying square 
miles of orchards. The island looks like being 
so depopulated that there’ll be no gathering 
the fruit that’s left.’ 

I uttered an exclamation of disgust. ‘When 
will the boat return?’ I asked. 

‘To-morrow, the day after, or the next day ; 
one can never tell.’ 

‘Oh, in that case, there’s time to think it 
over, I replied. ‘And, meanwhile, I can’t do 
better than see Nicolopoulos himself.’ 

‘Very well. You shall have my kavass, and 
I'll get you a seed from the Pasha. That isn’t 
everything in Crete now, you understand ; and 
you can’t be too careful what you do. Look 
in when you like, and make use of me when 
you want to.’ 

I thanked the consul warmly, waited for the 
ws letter, and then set off towards 

halepa for Nicolopoulos. 


Had I not seen the streets of the Sultan’s 
capital, I should have marvelled at the filth 
and: confusion of these of Canea. Both were 
extreme. The stones of the pavement were 
slippery with gar and stank. And to this 
evil odour were added others that came from 
the crowd of Jews, Turks, infidels, and negroes 
who jostled each other and us, and a third of 
whom seemed to be swinging blows and curses 
at the little donkeys with bent heads and 
bared hide, which they pushed before them as 
best they could. The street cries were deafen- 
ing. I was glad when we had got out of their 
reach and were through the sombre gateway of 
the town in the butchers’ quarter. This was a 
little suggestive of Moslem barbarity, methought, 
in the way the slaugliterers had stuck the heads 
of their victims on iron pikes and set them at 
their doors. But, as a matter of fact, the 
butchers were Greeks for the most part. 

The kavass was in a hurry. His strides 
were needlessly long, considering the Cretan 
sun and my own comparative smallness. But 
I made no protest. If I was only wasting time 
in Crete, the sooner I settled the programme of 
my movements the better. 

In a little while, we struck the coast, near 
the great ochre walls of the town. There was a 
breeze on shore, and the sight of the white- 
are waves tumbling on to the sand was 
refreshing. Indeed, Crete looked more exhilar- 
ating now every minute, There were red-coats 
on the walls, trifling and eating out of copper 
pans, and very merry in spite of the insurrec- 
tion. I could see the toes of some of the 
warriors sticking through their broken boots, 
and holes as big as my head in their jackets. 
But these are small matters to the military 
authorities in Turkey, who rely more on muscle 
and fatalism than mere externals such as dis- 
cipline and neatness. 

After skirting the shore for a time, and pass- 
ing the famous settlement of Bedouins—a 
unique thing out of Africa—and a dusty exer- 
cising-ground for par we struck up towards 
a rocky eminence with villas and ga ens on it. 
This was Khalepa, the fashionable suburb of 
Canea. Hence the White Mountains, their 
purpled sides speckled with sunlight and cloud 
shadows, looked superb, As I wiped my face, 
I could not refrain from wishing I had Naylor’s 
spirit and ability for adventure to carry me 
into their midst. It was hard to believe, how- 
ever, that men were shooting each other up 
there like so many partrid 

We paused at length outside a residence with 
a high white wall to it. Even the kavass 
seemed willing to breathe in comfort for a 
moment or two. 

Then we entered by a green gate, the fasten- 
ing of which would have been too much for 
me unaided. We were in a glorious, leafy 
avenue, the lower part a bower of roses. On 
both sides of us was a tangled, beautiful garden. 
The scent of orange and lemon blossom was a 
rod his aggress te 

ide strode on in his ive, master- 
ful oar to the verandahed porch of a_pale- 
blue villa at the end of the avenue. I fol- 
lowed him more at my leisure. It was now 
that I heard the faint musical twang of a 
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mandoline in the garden. I looked for the 
musician, but saw no one. 

Twice the man rang the bell, the second 
time with extreme impatience. 

‘Never mind,’ I said, in comment upon what 
I supposed to be an expletive of disgust: ‘now 
that 1 know where he lives, I can come out 
again by myself in the afternoon.’ 

But this proposition did not please the 
worthy fellow. 

‘I shall go behind, he said; ‘perhaps they 
wash, and do not hear, 

Left to myself, I listened intently. There 
was something seducing about the mandoline 
among the blossoms. I could just distinguish 
the air, which was plaintive. 

Then a voice in me bade me seek the author 
of the sweet sounds, and, without hesitation, I 
- through a tangle of vines and sweet peas, 
and so gained a clear space under a wide- 
spreading fig-tree. Beyond, nestled in more 
greenery, was a tiny arbour, and a figure in 
white stirred amid the verdure—a girl’s form, 
with the profile towards me. 

I could not at first understand why my 
heart made such a fuss about this petty prowl 
of mine. It beat in my body as if it were 
seriously disordered. But I read the riddle 
when I had moved a few steps more and caused 
the girl suddenly to turn and face me. It 
realised that it was in the presence of one of 
God’s most beautiful creations. 

I cannot describe her except in bald cate- 
gory. She may have been seventeen or eighteen : 
appearances, however, are deceptive in the warm 
south. She was tall and slender, with features 
of extraordinary regularity and softness com- 
bined. There was a lovely colour in her cheeks 
as she looked at me, with parted lips, and an 
expression in which surprise and something 
of timidity were sweetly blended. And _ her 
eyes were large, and of that rare true violet 
colour which I am told is only to be found in 
Crete, and that seldom. She held the mando- 
line to her side with her left hand, round 
which a handkerchief was wrapped. 

Never have I seen any one so_ beautiful. 
I don’t know that I was more susceptible 
than other men of seven-and-twenty, but I 
know that it was all I could do to keep myself 
from approaching this girl, and kneeling to 
7 as iP she were the goddess of Beauty her- 
self. 

The voice of that miserable kavass, crying 
‘Monsieur! monsieur !’ came as a most unde- 
sirable distraction. Yet perhaps it was as well. 
Otherwise, in my infatuation, there is no 
telling what I might not have done. And so, 
instead of allowing my heart to confess its 
folly by a word or a look, I merely raised 
my hat and returned to the avenue. 

‘That was not right, monsieur, exclaimed the 
kavass, when I came out again alongside of 
his petticoated legs. 

‘At any rate’ I replied, ‘it is my own 
affair.—Is he not in?? 

‘I shall find him for you, if you will return 
with me,’ was the sullen rejoinder. 

I listened afresh for the mandoline, but 
could not hear it. I tried to pierce the 


for one more glimpse of that wonderful face ; 
but it was in vain. 
We recurred to the hot dusty road, my 


haughty guide taking longer strides than ever. 
Once I questioned him about the girl in the 
garden. He answered with a look that 


ought to have set me laughing, but which 
irritated me extremely instead. Only when 
we were nearing the town did a sensible idea 
enter my head. 

‘Wait a moment, I said, with my hand in 
my pocket. ‘Isn’t that a wine-shop ?’ 

It was a commonplace little booth, with a 
bush over the porch: a wine-shop, sure enough. 

‘Here’s something for yourself, my friend, 
I added. ‘You have wasted much time on 
ly and we are both thirsty, or ought to 


The exuberant salute with which the man 
acknowledged the tip told me I had done the 
proper thing. We entered the shanty and 
drank malvasia, the blue-breeched Cretan who 
served us staring considerably. 

‘You think we shall find Nicolopoulos this 
time? I began diplomatically. 

‘I think so, sir. He has a sick wife. He 
visits her once a week. It is the day,’ 

‘A sick wife! What an odd thing that she 
doesn’t live with him !’ 

The kavass shook his head gravely, drank, 
and then wiped one end of his moustaches: it 
= dropped into his wine-glass like a rat’s 
tail. 

i A the way,’ I continued, as indifferently as 
possible, ‘I saw up there in the garden a 
young lady in white.’ 

‘Ah! you see her ? 

The man’s animation piqued me. 

‘Yes. Who is she?’ 

‘She is the only child, the daughter, poor 
thing! said the kavass. He cooled his red 
face with his white skirts in a most unbecom- 
ing manner. 

‘Nicolopoulos’s daughter ?” 

‘That is it, sir. She is fine to see, but it 
is not good to love her.’ 

At these words, I am afraid I blushed ; and 
for the second or third time in our brief ac- 
uaintance, I yearned to kick the kavass. I 
id not condescend to ask for an explanation. 

‘What is her name?’ I inquired instead. 

‘I have heard, sir, that she is called Helena. 
But no matter what she is called. And now, 
please, we must go.’ 

Helena ! 

I tongued the name a hundred times ere we 
were through the town by one gate and out 
of it by another. It was the very name for 
so pure and spotless a maiden. It also fitted 
her beauty like no other name. I assured my- 
self that even as of old Helen of Troy was the 
most lovely damsel among mankind, so Helena 
Nicolopoulos of Khalepa, Crete, was just as 
matchless. This was significant enough. But 


my state was proved to conviction by the 
determination that entered me not to sail by 
the Osman, even though I could not do a 
farthing’s worth of business with Nicolopoulos 
or any one else. 

This time we left Canea as if we were goin 


lattice-work of fruit-trees, creepers, and flowers 


straight to Sphakia. The green plain stretche 
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before us to the first of the purple swellings 
which, rising one above the other, get to a 
height of eight thousand feet with sublime 
abruptness. 
e passed the lepers of the town, squat 
on the sand amo Phe aloes of the sedake 
‘Aman! aman!’ “ity | ity!) they cried, as 
they showed their blotched and swollen bodies, 
cc, hands, and toeless feet or stumps of 
eet. 

‘Are there many of them in Crete?’ I asked 
the kavass. He had set me the good example 
of charity. 

‘There are many, monsieur, he replied. 
‘We come now to the houses.’ 

It was the leper village, in fact: a coterie of 
little white dwellings set close together, and 
hedged about with prickly-pear, aloes, and 
tamarisk bushes. Convenient, too, for the beg- 
ging purposes of the inmates, seeing that the 

igh-road to the villages of the plain traversed 
their midst. 

‘Wait, I said: ‘I should like to look inside 
one of the houses.’ 

‘There is not need to wait to do it, said 
my guide. ‘We go to the last one to find 
Nicolopoulos.’ 

‘What! here? I exclaimed. 

‘It is his wife. She is a leper, monsieur, 
like others.’ 

‘A leper !’ 

The mother of Helena Nicolopoulos a leper! 
The bare suggestion seemed to act upon me 
like a poison. And yet it was too brutal a 
possibility to be entertained. 

But, sure enough, as we were approaching 
the end of the village, Nicolopoulos, y- 
bearded and stately, and with something of the 
sternness of Greek tragedy in his face, came 
from within and met us. His greeting was as 
dignified and tragic as his countenance. 

‘I do not do business this year,’ he replied 
to my question, which I fear i put with cold- 
blooded promptitude after a minute or two. 

‘But as agent merely’—— 

‘It is all one, sir. I think I give up my 
business altogether. There is reasons that 
will not tell: God knows there is reasons. 
And, another thing, it is not worth your while 
to make much thought of the oil here this 
year. There will be much fire in Crete, and 
fire burn oil. You understand !’ 

This with a meaning look. Then he turned 
and said something to the kavass in Greek. 
The kavass replied with a shrug of the shoulders 
almost to his ears. He made so long an 
answer, sinking his voice lower and lower, that, 
han 4 looked long enough at the handsome, 
though ragged, countryman who was coming 
towards us from Canea, I turned towards the 
hovel in which Madame Nicolopoulos the leper 
lived. It was too horrible to think of. 

But the sight I now saw was even more 
horrible still. A woman was standing at the 
threshold of the house. Her sex was hardly 
more than conjecturable by her dress, which 


hung about her like a sack tied at the waist. 
She did not seem inordinately large in the | 
body, but her. face was little better than a_ 
purple patch, radiant as if it had been rubbed | 
with oil. Nose and lips seemed wanting, and | 


the eyes were almost closed by the swellings 
above and beneath their cavities. 

This poor object was beckoning. I shuddered 
in spite of my efforts to do no such thing, 
touched Nicolopoulos on the shoulder to draw 
his attention to her, and turned away. 

‘I shall see you again, if you will do me 
the favour,’ said the merchant. 

In this suggestion I acquiesced eagerly 
enough. 

‘And now for the inn,’ I said to the kavass, 
‘It is quite time to release you.’ 

Nicolopoulos rejoined his wife—his awful 
wife, whom he still loved, poor fellow. We 
set our faces towards Canea. 

We were passing the countryman already 
mentioned, when the kavass suddenly . drew 
himself up and put on the braggart air that 
goes so comically with the starched petticoats 
of the Greek warrior. 

The two exchanged a salutation, brief, but, as 
it seemed to me, forcible. There was even more 
determination in the other’s face than in the 
kavass’s. 

‘Who is that good-looking man?’ I asked. 
‘Any one might suppose he was in a dis- 


ise. 

‘That, said the kavass, ‘is Giorgio Thyatis, 
the Sphakiot. He is bold to come into the 
city. His life is wanted, and he will lose it 
one day.’ 

I remembered the name Thyatis as that of 
Naylor’s patriot, and turned to have another 
look at the splendid Cretan. I was just in 
time to see him slip into the hovel that held 
Nicolopoulos and his wife—Helena’s mother ! 


THE COAL OF THE WORLD. 


Ir is not improbable that the great economic 
problem of the future will be concerned not 
with gold, but with coal. Regarded in_ its 
industrial and social aspects, coal is assuredly 
the most valuable mineral known to man; 
though by confusion of thought on the subject 
of ‘value,’ most people would stare incredu- 
lously if we said a lump of coal was worth 
more than a Cape diamond. As a matter of 
fact, no man would give a gold nugget for a 
lump of coal, unless he were in absolute 
extremity for fuel; but there is a difference 
between value in exchange and value in use. 
And it is with regard to use that we appraise 
the value of coal as the highest among the 
minerals. 

It is the foundation of all industry, and 
industry is the foundation of wealth. The 
modern cry, incoherent though it be, for the 
nationalisation of our coal-mines, is evidence of 
the knowledge that coal is the first necessary 
of industrial existence under modern conditions. 
Now, we are not going to discuss nationalisa- 
tion, or any other political or controversial 
question, but we propose to review, as briefly 
as may be, the coal-supplies of the world. 

For at least ten centuries coal has been 
worked in this country, the first mention of 
it occurring in ecclesiastical records of the 
north of England in the ninth century ; though 
not until Elizabeth’s time does it seem to have 
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been used for manufacturing purposes, After 
a thousand years of constantly increasing pro- 
duction, a Royal Commission (in 1871) estimated 
that the coal in the country still unmined and 
available for future use (though some of it is 
at too great a depth to be mined *yet with 
profit) was then 146,000 million tons. More 
recently, some German investigators have esti- 
mated the coal resources of the United King- 
dom to be 198,000 million tons; those of 
Germany, 112,000 million tons; those of France, 
only 18,000 million tons; those of Austria- 
Hungary, 17,000 million tons; and those of 
Belgium, 15,000 million tons. It is practicall 


impossible for the average mind to grasp such | 


figures, but, after all, they take no account of 
the deposits of the United States, which are larger 
than ours, of those of South America, of Aus- 
tralia, of New Zealand, of India, of Japan, and 
of China, which country is now believed to have 
the largest coal deposits in the world. Calcula- 
tions have frequently been made of the number 
of years it will take to exhaust our own coal- 
fields, both at the present rate of consumption 
and in the increasing ratio of production. But 
these calculations always leave out of sight the 
probable economies in consumption that science 
will produce, and the lessening demands upon 
us of other nations as the world’s deposits are 
opened up elsewhere. And we need not greatly 
trouble ourselves about the possible high price 
of coal a few centuries hence. 

What seems to us more probable than the 
early exhaustion of our coal-fields is our dis- 
placement from the position of first _ among 
the coal-suppliers of the world. And the reasons 
for thinking so will appear as we proceed. 

More coal is actually produced in Great 
Britain than in any other country, or than in 
any other three countries excepting the United 
States. We reached what was till 1894 high- 
water mark of production in 1891, when the 

its yielded a total of about 1853 million tons ; 

But in 1892 the Durham strike, and in 1893 
the Midland strike, in turn prevented that out- 
put from being reached. 

In 1894 the production was 188} million tons, 
but to be on the safe side, and barring strikes 
and accidents, we may call our normal output 185 
million tons. About one-fifth of that is yielded 
by the great coal-field of Durham and Northum- 
berland, and the next most valuable deposit is in 
Wales, which has a coal area of about one thousand 
square miles, and produces the best steam-coal 
in the world. Welsh steam-coal is preferred to 
all others, and therefore brings the highest 
price, because it develops heat more rapidl 
and gives off less smoke than any other coal. 
But some of the best Indian coal, notably that 
of Assam, is said to have properties not much 
inferior to ‘best Cardiff’ The rapidity with 
which the port of Cardiff has developed in con- 
sequence of the trade in Welsh coal is one of 
the phenomena of our industrial history. 

As far as Europe is concerned, the next 
largest producer is Germany, which in 1893 
(we are using in all cases the latest figures 
published by the Board of Trade) produced 
73,852,000 tons. The next is France, with 25 
million tons, and the next Belgium, with 19 
million tons. The other European countries are 


far behind. Then Austria and Hungary to- 
gether produce 10} million tons; Russia, 8 
million tons; Spain, 1} million tons; Sweden, 
200,000 tons ; and Italy, 300,000 tons. In round 
numbers, Europe now produces about 330 
million tons of coal every year. But most of 
the producing countries require for their own 
consumption all they can produce, and more. 
Thus, Russia, Austria-Hungary, France, Spain, 
and Italy are all large importers, and do not 
export at all, except France occasionally to a 
small extent. The only countries which pro- 
duce more than they consume, and are _there- 
fore able to supply others, are Great Britain, 
Germany, and Ag Yet the largest pro- 
ducers are also the largest consumers. Thus 
in the United Kingdom, in 1891, we consumed 
close upon 1454 million tons, though in 1893, 
owing to industrial strife, our record was barely 
127 millions, Germany, in 1891, consumed u 
wards of 68 million tons, and in 1893 nearly 
67} millions. The consumption of France is 
only about half that of Germany, which seems 
singular, considering the industrial character of 
the people, and the amount of money in the 
country; but in France there is also a very 
large consumption of wood, turf, and lignite. 
Belgium, one of the busiest countries in the 
world for its size, manages to consume only 
" of the 194 million tons it produces. 

f the proportion of coal consumed per head 
of population in the countries of Europe be 
considered, the results appear curious. Divid- 
ing the latest ascertained total of consumption 
by the latest estimate of population, the figures 
show the following startling contrasts : 


Tons. 
United Kingdom 
Russian Empire 0°07 " 
" 


Thus, in proportion to population, the Belgians 
are the largest consumers in the world next to 
ourselves. In the United States the proportion 
works out at 2°42 tons per head per annum ; 
but in the United States, of course, there is a 
very large consumption of wood for fuel, 
aneny out West, and on the river steamers, 


While Germany produces less than half the coal 
that we do, the estimated cost-price, or rather 
the average price computed from the total 
valuation of the gross output, is very nearly 
the same as ours—namely, 6s. 9$d. per ton at the 
pit’s mouth in the United Kingdom, as against 
6s. 9d. per ton in Germany. The cost, or aver- 
age value, works out in Belgium at 7s. 53d., in 
France at 9s. 114d, in Spain at 6s. 9d., in 
Italy at 58. 9d., in Austria at 5s. 9d., and 
in Hungary at 8s. 2d. But probably nowhere 
are the points of production so near to the 
great areas of consumption and of shipment as 
in Great Britain and Belgium, so that valua- 
tions at the pit-mouth mean different things 
in different countries. Besides, there is a great 
difference in the quality of the coal of the 
several countries. 


" 
48 " " 
" 
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Now, coal is not only the basis and feeder of | already yielding about 100 million tons per 
all industries—it gives employment to a very | annum; and West Virginia has a coal-area of 
large proportion of the capital and labour of the | 16,000 square miles, which as yet has barely 
world in the mere getting and distributing of | yielded ten million tons per annum. Yet the 
it. While it is impossible to estimate how! West Virginia coal is reputed superior to the 
many persons obtain a living in connection | Pennsylvanian, and is much more easily, and 
with the transport, shipping, and sale of coal, | therefore more cheaply, mined. The average cost 
we can obtain a tolerably close™estimate of the | of West Virginian coal is stated at only 3s. 4d. 
number dependent on the mining of it. The! per ton at the pit-head, as against an average 
following is a fair estimate of the number of | of about 5s. 4d. given by the Board of Trade 
persons employed in coal-mining in Europe : for the whole of America. 

It is in West Virginia that is produced the 
famous Pocahontas Coal, which since the English 
colliers’ strike of 1893 has been extensively used 
by the great transatlantic lines of steamers. It is 
said that West Virginia possesses not only the 
richest, but also the most extensive and most 
easily worked, coal-beds in the whole of the 
Western Hemisphere. The beds are so near 
the surface that they are quarried rather than 
mined, and water-carriage in all directions pro- 

- | vides ready and cheap access to markets. But 
On the usual basis of five persons to each! not only that: the mines are near enough to 
bread-winner, this would represent a population 'the sea-board to permit of West Virginian 
of about 6} million souls directly dependent on! steam-coal being put on board of vessels at the 
coal-mining in Europe. ort of Norfolk at as low a price as the best 

So much for Europe; and now let us look Welsh coal can be put on board of vessels at 
further afield. Most Britons will be surprised, | Cardiff. Mining is still in its infancy in this 
perhaps, to learn that the United States are | State, but within the last ten years the output 
running us hard for first place in coal-production. | has trebled, and there can be little doubt that 
As a matter of fact, in 1893 they were only | West Virginia is destined to be one of the 
14 million tons behind us; but 1893, as we! leading sources of coal-supply of the world— 
have seen, was a lean year in our coal-mining. | especially for ocean traffic—in competition with 
The American output in 1894 was over 165 the Tyne and South Wales. We do not mean 
million tons, and it has increased about sixty | that this coal is likely to be landed on our 
per cent. within ten years. That is the remark- |! own shores to any extent, but that it will be 
able thing about the American coal-supply | sent to many of the coaling stations which at 
—the tremendous rate of increase, far exceed-| present are replenished from our ports. 
ing ours. In fact, the United States now pro-| Another very important coal-field in the 
duce so much, that they rank among the coal-| Western Hemisphere is that of Southern Chili, 
exporting countries. The surplus they have to | of which the port of Coronel is the natural 
spare for sale is as yet not large—only two or) outlet. During recent years, there have been 
™ sa million tons per annum, but it is increas-| steady developments in mining and railway 
ing ; and it is to this fact and its future signifi- | communication in this coal-region, which pro- 
cance that we desire to draw attention. duces a coal considered for steam-raising pur- 

The American coal-mines give employment to poses not much inferior to the famous West 
about 365,000 persons, and the average price | artley of the Northumbrian mines. Political 
of the annual output is _— to only 5s, 4d. | and financial troubles have retarded the develop- 

r ton at the pit-mouth. Thus, American coal | ment of Chilian coal, but if the mines are 
is the cheapest in the world, although, of capable, as is estimated, of producing ten million 
course, as distances are long in America, the! tons per annum, it will be obvious that Chili 
haulage-cost to the consumer may average more | can monopolise the whole of the supply of the 
than in Europe. About: two-thirds of the west side of both the American continents up 
whole is produced in Pennsylvania, where both | to San Francisco. 
anthracite and bituminous coal are raised; and| At San Francisco, however, will be met— 
the next largest producing States are Illinois, | indeed, now exist—two formidable competitors 
Ohio, and West Virginia. No fewer than twenty-|in Japanese and Australian coal. 
nine States in America now produce coal, and, It is just about a hundred years since coal 
quite one-half of them produce each over two mil- | was discovered in New South Wales by a ship- 
lion tons per annum. In Canada, too (principally | wrecked sailor; but it was not until about 
Nova Scotia), there is an output of about four | 1830 that the mineral was worked. The car- 
million tons per annum, which is said to be| boniferous strata of Australia are estimated to 
capable of indefinite expansion. But confining | cover an area of ten million acres. Coal is 
attention for the moment to the United States, ! undoubtedly the most valuable mineral product 
it may be said that the coal-area there is esti- | of New South Wales, closely as the colony is 
mated to extend over about 200,000 — associated with gold, and the coal-measures 
miles.’ This may mean anything or nothing, |there embrace an area of about 24,000 square 
for a coal-area does not necessarily mean a/ miles, including the five great coal-fields of the 
country in which coal can be raised and | Hunter River, the Illawarra, the Lithgow, and 
marketed to profit. But Pennsylvania has a/ the Namoi River. Sydney lies in the centre 


coal-area of 12,000 square miles, which is | of the coal-mining districts; but Newcastle =a 
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the most accessible port of shipment. In round 
numbers, New South Wales mines now yield 
about four million tons per annum, of which 
rather more than one-half is exported to the other 
colonies and to the Pacific States of America, 
to China, the Eastern Archipelago, Burma and 
Southern India, the Pacific Islands, and the 
Straits Settlements. The best quality of New 
South Wales coal is considered by some experts 
to be, for steam-raising purposes, rather better 
than the best Northumbrian, and only slightly 
inferior to the best Cardiff coal. The produc- 
tion has trebled within the last twenty years, 
but the industry is still in its infancy, and the 
Newcastle of the antipodes may be destined to 
be a great and deastthing city when Newcastle- 
on-Tyne is a deserted ruin surrounded by 
exhausted coal-pits, 

The coal-measures of Queensland extend over 
an area of about 14,000 square miles, and the 
formations are of enormous prospective value. 
It is only recently that mining has been prose- 
cuted, and the output yet is only about 
300,000 tons per annum, but Queensland coal 
will find a place in the commerce of the future. 
On the other side of the Continent, in Western 
Australia, large deposits of coal have been 
reported, and if the transport problem can be 
satisfactorily solved, here will be an additional 
source of supply for the Eastern Archipelago 
and the Straits. But more within the range 
of practical commerce is the coal of New 
Zealand, which enabled the Calliope to win her 
famous battle against the tempest at Samoa. 
New Zealand coal is now being mined to the 
extent of 700,000 tons per annum, is regu- 
larly supplied to steamers in the Colonial and 
trans-Pacific trades, and is year by year finding 
fresh foreign outlets. In 1891, the total coal- 
production of Australasia was rather over five 
million tons, and it is now probably not short 
of six million tons, or about equal to that of 
Russia. 

The most astonishing, because unexpected, 
additions to the world’s supply are those of 
India and Japan. The extent to which coal- 
mining has been developed in India is little 
realised in this country, where people have a 
difficulty in associating mining and factory- 
working with Hindustan. But in Assam, in 
Bengal, and, more recently, in the Madras 
Presidency, coal-seams of at richness are 
being steadily opened up. The Assam coal is 
ranked almost as high as the best Cardiff, and 
Bengal coal only a little inferior. All the 
steamers in the Indian trade—and their name 
is legion—now burn Indian coal for coasting 
voyages and homeward runs, and the inter- 
mediate coaling stations on the eastern trunk- 
lines of ocean-traffic are now stocked from 
India, Australia, and Japan. The mines of 
Japan are now turning out about four million 
tons per annum. In China, coal has, so far, only 
been mined at Haiping, and at Keelung in 
Formosa; but it is known to exist in such 
in every of the empire, 
that some people think that China is — 

t. 


to be the great coal-supplier of the 
An example has been set the Chinese by the 
French, who are now actually engaged in coal- 


mining in Annam and Tonquin. A further 


source of supply in Asia is in the Ussuri 
district of tes Siberia, spoken of in a 
former article in the Journal (‘The Trans- 
Siberian Railway,’ No. 498, Vol. X., July 15, 
1893). And passing from Asia to Africa, we 
find mining in active progress in Cape Colony, 
Natal, and the Transvaal, and that the coal is 
not only supplying local requirements, but is 
being regularly shipped at Durban for steamer 
use. 

These are some facts not generally known, 
but of greater importance than can be foreseen. 
In conclusion, and to sum up, we estimate from 
the latest returns we have been able to obtain 
that the following approximates the present 
annual coal-production of the world : 


Transvaal, Natal, and Cape 
Japan. 

China 

eg and Tonquin (unknown) 
n 


| 518,000,000 


| It will thus be seen that Europe no longer 
| supplies all the coal of the world, but only 
about three-fifths, and of the total supply Great 
Britain contributes only thirty million tons (or, 
say, one-seventeenth of the whole) to foreigners, 
that being the amount of her exports. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK* 


By G. Manvitie Fenn. 
CHAPTER XXV.—TWO PAIRS OF FOUL HANDS. 


‘You, my dear Brant Dalton. Sit down, my 
modern Apollo. I’m not busy.’ 

‘None of your chaff” growled Brant. ‘I’m 
not in a humour to be sneered at this morn- 
ing. 

‘Sneered at, because I called you Apollo? 
Why, you are the best-looking fellow I know. 
Honest admiration, my boy. I wish I was as 
young and When are you going 
to wed the fair cousin? 

‘Oh, never you mind about that. 
on particular business.’ 

‘Which of course means money, dear boy. 
Take a cigarette. Always willing to oblige if 
I can; but you ought not to want coin now, 
situated as you are.’. 

‘A lot you know how I’m situated, said 
Brant, beginning to smoke. 

‘Yes, I know a great deal, my dear fellow: 
how you sit yonder in the seat of the usurper. 
I say, though, seriously, as your friend, are 
secure 2” 

‘Who’s to interfere with me? 

‘To be sure, who is? Your uncle left no 

Ts.’ 

‘How do you know?’ 

Levvinson laughed. ‘My dear boy, why 
should I tell you how I know. Let it suffice 
that I do know, especially how your cousin 
stands with regard to that great business. Now, 


I’ve come 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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then, don’t go and say I am not your friend. 
Here is a good bit of advice,’ 

‘Thankye,’ snorted Brant. 

‘You have not heard it yet. You must play 
high, my dear boy; don’t rest till you’ve 
married the cousin. Make sure of your position 
while you can,’ 

‘I know what I’m about, said Brant 
sharply. 

‘I don't know so much about that. If you 
were quite secure, you would not be obliged to 
come to me for money.’ 

‘Who said I had come to you for money ?’ 

‘I did, because you never visit me unless 
you are hard up.’ 

‘Well, I’m hard up enough now. Look here, 
Levvinson, How about those papers?’ 

‘What; your notes of hand? said Levvinson 
carelessly. 

‘No; those plans and drawings for the 
motor.’ 

‘Motor? Motor? 
about any motor,’ 

‘Oh yes, you do, No humbug. Look in 
your cheque-book if you want to refresh your 
memory.’ 

‘My memory’s fresh enough without a_re- 
minder, my dear boy. Oh, I see now, I think. 
No, you can’t mean those drawings of some 
impossible contrivance which you came here 
one day to persuade me to buy.’ 

‘Persuade to buy!’ cried a contemptu- 
ously. ‘Ohno: of course not: I couldn’t mean 
those, could 1? 

‘My dear sarcastic young friend, what are 
you aiming at?’ said Levvinson. 

‘Look here; who did you want those things 
for? It must have been for some one who 
could pay highly.’ 

‘My dear Brant Dalton, you are a strange 
fellow. You ought to know me by this time. 
I have business matters with many people. 
They are perfectly private during the negotia- 
tions, and as soon as they are over, they are 
dead and buried, and I do not set up stones 
over their graves so as to find them again.’ 

‘Well, you’ll have to over that business, for 
there’s a blow-up.’ 

‘Indeed?’ said Levvinson. ‘Pray be explicit 
if you want to ask my advice.’ 

‘I don’t want to beg for your advice ; I only 
came to tell you that I’m not going to take 
the blame. If the worst comes to the worst, I 
shall turn Queen’s evidence, and tell the truth.’ 

‘You could not, my dear Brant?’ said Levvin- 
son with a peculiar smile. 

‘Sneering again, snarled Brant. ‘Oh yes, I 
could tell the truth if I liked’ 

‘Tell it to me then now, my dear boy. 
What do you mean?’ 

‘Here you have it, then: government has 
found out that the secret plans they bought of 
my uncle’s patent have been copied a sold 
to some foreign power.’ 

Levvinson looked serious now. 

‘Of course, you don’t know anything about 
that, eh? Not you, Levvinson ?’ 


I don’t know anything 


‘mean to stand any nonsense. I don’t quite 
understand what they could do, and whether 
they have the power to turn nasty and prose- 
eute. I’m not a lawyer. But I give you fair 
warning that I shall hedge if you can’t see 
your way out of it. I’m not going to stand 
in the dock on a charge of fraud.’ 

‘Pooh, pooh !’ 

‘Don’t - be in too great a hurry with 
your “ ‘ "woagg I don’t say they could pro- 
secute, but they might. One thing is certain ; 
they ’ll want all their money back. Who was 
it bought the drawings ?’ 

‘I do not know anything about the business, 
my dear Brant,’ said Levvinson quietly ; ‘but 
as a friend, if you are in a mess, I will try 
and help you out.’ 

‘Thank you, said Brant sarcastically. ‘You 
mean with yourself. Of course you are deep 
in the mess.’ 

‘My dear boy, I don’t accept the position. 
Government may bluster and threaten, but I 


/doubt very much whether they would care to 


take any very serious steps about such a matter. 
I am not prepared to say that it is a fraud.’ 

‘Oh, aren’t you? Well, I know somebody 
who is.’ 

‘Indeed! But there is no harm in my ad- 
vising you, or in our taking a_ business-like 
view of the matter.’ 

‘None at all) said Brant dryly. 

‘To begin, then: government say that the 
was they purchased of some patent invention 
rom your firm have been copied and sold to 
a foreign state.’ 

‘Yes. What foreign state?’ cried Brant. 

‘Let us keep to the position, my dear Brant 
Dalton. Well then, these documents must have 
been copied and sold by some one in your 
office, or else by some one in the government’s 
employ.’ 

‘By George! I never thought of that, said 
Brant excitedly. 

‘No, said Comulanen quietly. ‘You would 
probably have not thought of that. The temp- 
tation would have been very great to some 
poorly paid government clerk.’ 

‘To . sure, cried Brant. ‘I say! Bravo! 
That’s the card to play. Let them prove that 
oY done there. They wouldn’t dare to 

t. 

g Steady, my dear boy, steady. You are too 
impulsive. Let us analyse the matter thoroughly, 
and take the first possibility again, sift it, and 
if necessary come back to this second sug- 

tion. 

‘Oh, very well, said Brant impatiently ; ‘but 
look I’m no analyser.’ 
| ‘No: I found that out years ago, my dear 
Brant Dalton. But now, look here.—Take_ an- 
other cigarette; I know you like mine.—Now 
then, te don’t think there is any one in your 
| ikely to play such a trick as this?’ 


Office 
Brant looked at him curiously, in silence. 
‘I see you do, continued Levvinson, after a 
careful scrutiny of his visitor’s face. ‘Of course 


it couldn't be that Mr Wynyan of yours—the 


‘Well, suppose government has found out man who half invented it.’ 


that, my dear boy, what then?’ 
‘They’ve sent in a formal demand to us for 
an explanation, and given hints that they don’t 


Brant gazed at the speaker searchingly, and 
then in a hoarse whisper: ‘I say, Levvinson, 
| what’s your little game? 
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The money-lender raised his eyebrows a 
trifle, and then smiled. 

‘Surely, my dear boy, it is clear enough—to 
save your firm any little unpleasantry that 
might occur.’ 

yourself ? 

‘I am talking about you, my dear boy—the 
head of the firm who entered into a contract 
with the government. But I see; you do 
suspect this Wynyan.’ 

‘Curse him! I cha him with doing it, 
said Brant viciously. ‘He had the papers away 
for days, It’s as black as night against him,’ 

‘Hah !’ ejaculated Levvinson, sinking back in 
his chair; and the man’s manner was so 
peculiar that it took Brant’s attention. 

‘What do you mean by “Hah?”’ he said 

‘It was only a sigh of relief, my dear boy. 
We will not discuss the government-clerk 
idea—the position of the virtuous but ill-paid 
and tempted government servant. That will do 
to hold in reserve. There, be at rest, my dear 
boy, I will get you out of the difficulty. Of 
course a will not retain Mr Wynyan in your 
service 

‘Likely 

‘One moment: has he any hold upon you?’ 

‘No, cried Brant; ‘the papers were to have 
been ae last week, but I had the matter 

ut off. 

‘My dear boy, you have all the makings of 
a business man in you. I am very glad you 
came to me. Stop: second thoughts are best. 
Where is this Wynyan ? 

‘Goodness knows; I got rid of him pretty 
sharply,’ 

‘Quite right. Then now look here: have you 
replied to government ?” 

‘No. But I shall now, and tell them I’ve 
found the culprit, said Brant with a laugh. 

‘No: second thoughts are best. You must 
not give yourself away. We'll bring up the 
reserve at once. You shall write them an in- 
dignant letter, saying that you feel ready to 
doubt that such a shameful robbery has taken 
place ; but if it has, you must hold the govern- 
ment accountable for what will prove a serious 
loss to your firm, for the robbery must have 
been made by some one in their own employ, 
through their carelessness in not keeping the 
papers private.’ 

‘By George, Levvinson!’ cried Brant, ‘you 
are a clever one. It would take some brains to 
beat you.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear boy. You are very 
flattering. Don’t you try to beat me. Be off 
now, and get your letter carefully written, copied, 
and despatched at once. You feel better, don’t 
you ?? 

‘Right as the mail, cried Brant, as he went 
to the door. ‘I’ll come and see you when I 
get their reply, 

‘Do, said 

Then he walked back to his chair and seated 
himself again to sit back thinking and smiling 
to himself 

‘Life is a curious mystery after all. How it 
is veined, netted, and made maze-like, full of 
threads and clews which come to those who are 
on the lookout. Yes, my dear Endoza—my 


beloved pure-blooded Castilian mongrel Greaser, 
Indian, or whatever it was—I think I can 
tify you over the matter of the experienced 
rain-working engineer. Now let me see—what 
is the next step? 


MIGRATIONS OF FISH. 


Ir would be difficult to name any other im- 
portant industry in which greater progress in 
knowledge has been made during the last decade 
than in the sea fisheries. The scientific inves- 
tigations undertaken in connection with them 
are very considerable. Much is now known 
concerning the life-histories and habits of fishes 
—concerning their food, propagation, develop- 
ment, and distribution; but on one point, in 
spite of all that has been written on the sub- 
ject, there is still lamentable ignorance—that of 
their migrations. From the practical point of 
view, this is to be deemed a matter of especial 
regret. Definite information must needs be 
acquired ere several modern fishery problems 
can be rightly understood, and further regula- 
tion of the fisheries effected, the necessity for 
which becomes year by year more obvious, 

For centuries—it can hardly be wondered at 
—the movements of the herring have attracted 
attention, and almost numberless plausible 
theories have been promulgated, most of which 
time has shown to be erroneous. Indeed, we 
seem to know little more of the subject than 
our fathers did. They long cherished the 
notion—the so-called ‘icy-sea’ or polar theory, 
a theory worked out with extraordinary min- 
uteness—that the herring was bred in the 
Arctic seas, and that dense shoals, led by a 
large fish, ‘the king,’ came south early in the 
year, and, after travelling along various coasts, re- 
turned the same year to where they started from. 
When, towards the close of the last century, it 
was discovered that herrings spawned off our 
coasts, and remained here at certain spots 
throughout the winter, our ancestors merely 
divided the fish into two classes, and spoke of 
‘foreign’ and of ‘home-bred’ herrings, and it 
was only somewhat late in the present centur 
that the original theory was finally discarded. 
Until quite recently it has been the belief 
current among competent authorities that her- 
rings do not, as a rule, wander far, but ome 
disperse into deeper water, and, similarly, that 
flat-fish do not travel to any considerable dis- 
tance. General ideas, no less than mistaken 
theories, however elaborate, must always influence 
the fisheries injuriously, and a few years ago 
the Fishery Board for Scotland, with the view 
of settling the bpm inaugurated a series of 
experiments and careful observations, the results 
of which are decidedly interesting. 

For the purposes of, experiment the Commis- 
sioners adopted the plan of catching fish, mark- 
ing them, and returning them to the sea: 
notice of what was being done was given alon 
the coast, and fishermen were offered a all 
reward for restoring any of the marked fish to 
the investigators, As regards those dealt with, 
lively and active ones are selected, and, of 
course, a record is kept of the date and hour, 
the locality, the kind of fish, its size, &. At 
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first, difficulty was experienced in ascertaining | in a straight line, the average number of miles 
how the fish could be treated so as to make! between the points of liberation and recapture 
the marking capable of indicating these neces-|may be put down at six, but ranges from 
sary particulars. It had to be permanent, such | practically nil to 28; clearly, in the interval 
as should injure the creature as little as possible, | the fish may, and indeed almost must, have 
and ‘be inexpensive, since large numbers had to travelled much farther, but there is nothing to 
be handled ; moreover, it must be conspicuous indicate the extent of this journeying. Two 
enough not to escape the eye of those who points of interest come out in hem experiments : 
catch the fish, and yet sufficiently unobservable | the comparative stationariness of immature 
to elude the gaze of enemies. Pigment was | plaice, and the fact that those that move do so 
tried, but proved unsatisfactory in many ways, pry ae ag in a definite direction. In the Firth 
and it was then decided to utilise a label or} of Forth, it appears, they circulate as it were, 
tag, bearing a number. After trial of gutta-| along the south shore westwards and along the 
percha, pieces of leather, india-rubber, lead, north shore outwards or eastwards ; and round 
copper, zinc, brass, the last-named was eventually | St Andrews Bay this movement is continued 
chosen as the-substance best suited to resist the | with even greater distinctness to the north. 
action of the sea; and thin brass circular discs, | Plaice, it would therefore seem, tend to remain 
three-quarters of an inch in diameter, were | within the inshore waters during the time of 
manufactured, each stamped with a consecutive | immaturity, and their movement is, as a rule, 
number, and pierced with a small hole at slow, but in a definite direction. To complete 
ere sides by which it could be fastened to | the cycle of life and habit of this valuable 
the fish’s tail. Thin aluminium wire was / flat-fish: the spawning grounds lie off the 
inserted, but although sea-water does not corrode | mouth of the Forth and St Andrews Bay, the 
aluminium, it renders it brittle, and it breaks ;' buoyant ova are floated inwards, and the young 
certainly not one of the five hundred ticket-of- | distribute themselves in the shallower waters 
leave fish have ever reported themselves, Black | after the fashion described, and in their turn, 
silk cord was next employed, and answers well, |! on approaching maturity, pass out to the 
resisting the action of the water for at least over | spawning grounds; those from the Firth of 
two years. orth, apparently, generally speaking, by the 
But while this method has been pronounced channel between the Isle of May and the 
admirably adapted for tracing the migrations of coast of Fife, and those from St Andrews Bay 
the food-fishes, it is disadvantageous, in that in all likelihood proceed from the neighbour- 
the ligature, by causing abrasion, retards materi- | hood of the mouth of the Tay towards the 
ally the natural growth. This was to be avoided, | Bell Rock. 
since the experiments, in their secondary char-| A study of the tabulated results of the 
acter, throw light on the important subject of experiments on another flat-fish, the common 
the rate of growth of fishes; and in order, if | dab, brings out a striking contrast in its 
ible, to prevent the mischief, tiny oblong migrations to the migrations of the plaice. 
ane aluminium and silver were experiment- | Of 337 dabs marked and liberated, 11 were 
ally affixed to the outer surface of the opercular | recaught. The average distance was 14 miles 
covering of fish in the tanks; but even these; —some travelled three and some 37—in 
were found to check development, and, besides,!a mean period of 178 days. They are 
all the discs came off. Lately, another mode, | therefore much more active than the plaice, 
less irritating it is presumed than the cord going considerable distances in comparatively 
round the tail, has been tried, by securely short periods. ae are freer in their move- 
fixing a small oblong brass tag to the shank | ments; in fact they appear to be erratic, 
of a small fish-hook, and embedding the latter | exhibiting none of that regularity which is so 
in the thick fleshy part of the back. characteristic of the plaice; the dab travels in 
To many persons, doubtless the question will any direction, offshore or inshore, or along the 
suggest itself, whether the presence of a foreign | coast. Not only have the young no specially 
y in contact with the skin, such as the localised habitat, but spawning occurs indiffer- 
brass disc and cord, will not interfere with the ently within or without the territorial waters. 
normal migratory movements of the fish. In, Ten out of 196 codlings were again captured, 
the opinion of Dr Wemyss Fulton, Super-| and in their case the mean period of freedom 
intendent of the investigations, it does not.' was 74 days, and the difference of the extent 
This conclusion he bases on the fact that in’ of their movement remarkable, the distance 
some cases the marked fish have remained long | varying from one to 52 miles. One codling 
at about the same place, while in other cases’ travelled only a mile in 33 days, another a 
specimens of the same species have gone a good mile and a half in 200 days; on the other 
distance; and so far as can be judged, the| hand, one went 22 miles in 27 days, and 
irritation in both cases was equal. another no less than 52 miles in 69 days, from 
Since the experiments were begun, some five | the Firth of Forth to Dunnottar Castle, near 
years back, no fewer than between three and | Stonehaven, Kincardineshire. Thus codling may 
four thousand fishes, belonging to over twenty | stay for a length of time at about the same 
kinds, have been caught, marked, and set free place, or they may travel long distances with 
in the sea, chiefly in the Firth of Forth and considerable speed; and there seems to be no 
St Andrews Bay. One thousand two hundred | regularity in the direction, as with the plaice. 
and fifty were plaice, of which 103 were | The only other marked fish obtained were 
recovered, the period of freedom varying from} one lemon sole out of 173, one turbot out of 
two se to two and a quarter years, with a four, two thornbacks from among 71, and one 
mean of 239 days, or eight months. Measured | gray skate amongst 23. Unfortunately, none 
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of the long rough dabs, the haddocks, the 

rnards, or the anglers replaced came to hand. 
Siar fishes were taken which bore evidences 
of having once carried the label ; but they had 
succeeded in getting rid of the means of their 
identification. 


THE IRISH RAJAH OF HARIANA. 
A ROMANTIC EPISODE IN INDIAN HISTORY. 


Durine the later half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, India was the happy hunting-ground of 
the European adventurer. It was easy for any 
dashing soldier of fortune, however humble his 
origin, however slight his smattering of milita 
knowledge, providing he were acquainted wit 
the rudiments of European discipline and drill, 
to ingratiate himself with one or other of the 
numerous independent native sovereigns, and if 
he played his cards well, he might attain almost 
unlimited influence and wealth. 

The careers of some of these adventurers 
were singularly romantic, and none more so than | 
that of the remarkable man who is the hero 
of our present story—George Tliomas, sometime 
of the county Tipperary, and later, Rajah of | 
Haridna. 

It was in the year 1781 that George Thomas, 
then quartermaster on board an English man- | 
of-war, landed in Madras. The son of a small 
farmer, he had risen from a common sailor to | 
his present position; but rapid as his rise in| 
the service had been—for he was only five-and- | 
twenty—it had by no means kept pace with his | 


then high in favour with the Great Mogul. 
His real name was Walter Reinhard, and he 
was a native of the Electorate of Trives; but 
his French comrades had nicknamed him 
‘Sombre,’ in allusion to his dark complexion 
and still darker character, and this had been 
corrupted into Somru in the vernacular. 
Reinhard was but a ship’s carpenter on a 
French man-of-war when he first came to 
India; but by his great natural gifts as soldier 
and organiser, he had risen to be commander- 
in-chief of the armies of Meer Cossim, the Nawab 
of Bengal. When Meer Cossim was deposed 
by the English, Somru, who had stained his 
fame as a gallant soldier by the brutal massacre 
of one hundred and fifty English prisoners at 
Patna, was compelled to flee for his life, and 
was hunted from court to court, till he found 
refuge in Delhi, where his services were gladly 
accepted. He was granted the province of 
Sardhéna, with the title of Rajah, and an 
annual revenue of six lakhs of rupees (£60,000) 
for the maintenance of himself and the fine 
corps of Sepoys which he had raised and disci- 
plined, and which owned no leader but him- 


| self. 


Fascinated by the beautiful Cashmerian danc- 
ing-girl, Somru married her, and she took the 
title of Begum. She was a woman as remark- 
able for her talents as for her beauty, and soon 
—" complete ascendency over her husband. 

or the fierce and reckless mercenary, destitute 
alike of faith and honour, had one soft spot 
in his hard nature, and the Begum found it. 

On his death in 1778, he bequeathed her all 


ambition. His adventurous, daring spirit had his property and the command of his corps of 
been fired by the accounts he had heard and Sepoys. She proved herself as capable a leader 
read of the immense wealth of the Indian! as her husband had been. More than once, 
princes, and the boundless opportunities for mounted on her Persian thoroughbred, she led 
advancement which their rivalries and conten-| her men into action under a heavy fire; and 
tions offered to any man of mettle who had the their devotion to her was enthusiastic. But 
courage and the brains to carve a way to glory outside the ranks of her faithful Sepoys she 


with his sword. 

Long before the ship dropped anchor off, 
Madras, George Thomas had resolved to take | 
the earliest opportunity of deserting, and follow- | 
ing the career to which his ambition beckoned | 
him. Two days after his arrival there, the | 
bold Irishman disappeared, and his shipmates 
never saw him again. 

For five years George Thomas served his 
as a soldier of fortune among 
the petty Hindu chiefs of the Carnatic and the 
Deccan. Having gained some money and a good 
deal of experience of native manners, customs, 
and character, the ambitious Irishman deter- 
mined to plunge into the heart of India and 
seek a wales field for the exercise of his talents. 
He made straight for Delhi, the capital of the 
Great Moguls, and the centre of Mohammedan 
influence and intrigue in India. There he fell 
in with the extraordinary woman who was so 
strangely mixed up with his future career—the 

um Somru. 

The Begum was at that time an independent 
sovereign under the protection of the Court of 
Delhi. Her history was remarkable and _ ro- 
mantic. She was a native of Cashmere, and had 
come to Delhi as a dancing-girl. Among the 
many admirers of her beauty was a European 


adventurer, known as Somru Sahib, who was 


was more feared than loved. The people of the 
Deccan believed her to be a witch. 

In person she was small, with a graceful, 
softly rounded figure, a — of dazzling 
fairness, large black eyes full of animation, 
delicately chiselled features, and a hand and 
arm of such perfect symmetry that native poets 
sang of them as matchless wonders of beauty. 
Her dress was always in exquisite taste, and 
of the costliest material. She spoke Persian 
and Hindustani fluently. Her manners were 
charming, and her conversation spirited, sensible, 
and engaging. But, as a set-off to this long 
array of personal attractions, her character was 
detestable. She was cruel, vindictive, and 
treacherous, If one of her servants displeased 
or disobeyed her, she would order his nose and 
ears to be cut off in her presence, and watch 
the mutilation with gusto, whilst she placidly 
smoked her hookah. 

When one of her dancing-girls offended her 
by attracting the attention of a favourite officer, 
she, in a fit of furious jealousy, ordered the 
unfortunate girl to be buried alive. There was 
a small vault under the pavement of the saloon 
in which the nautch-dances were held; and in 
that vault the Begum saw her victim bricked 
up. When the horrible work was done, she 
commanded the rest of the nautch-girls to come 
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out and dance over the grave in which their still 
living sister was entombed. According to one 
account (denied by some of those who have 
investigated the story), the Begum, that she 
might extract the last drops of fiendish pleasure 
out of the cup of revenge, had her couch placed 
exactly over the vault. 

The Begum Somru was a little over thirty 
when George Thomas arrived at her court. 
The gallant Irishman flattered her vanity by 
his undisguised admiration of her charms, but 
in reality, she was more struck with him than 
he with her. His tall, commanding figure, his 
erect and martial carriage, his bold, handsome 
features, his plausible Irish tongue, and_ his 
fascinating Irish manners took the fancy of the 
Begum. Shé gave him a most gracious recep- 
tion, and offered him a high post in her service. 
Thomas accepted the offer, and soon —_ 
himself so capable an officer that the Begum 
made him commander-in-chief of her forces. 

It was not long before the Irish adventurer 


had an opportunity of displaying -his general- | 
Shah | 


ship. There was a revolution in Delhi. 
Alum, the ruling prince, was driven from his 
throne and capital by an 
Ghorlama Kadir, who had the impudence to 


ask the Begum to be his wife and share with | 


him the crown of the Great Moguls. The offer 
was scornfully rejected, and the Begum at once 
set off to the assistance of her old friend and 


ally, with a force of five battalions of Sepoys, | 
two hundred Europeans, mostly Frenchmen, and | 


forty guns; the whole under the command of head of the Begum’s army. But before the 


George Thomas. 

Shah Alum was making his last stand against 
the usurper, and the fortunes of war were 
going heavily against him, when the Begum 
Somra in her palanquin at the head of her 
army arrived upon the field of battle. By his 
brilliant generalship and the steady valour of 
his splendidly trained Sepoys, George Thomas 
turned defeat into victory. The rebels were 
routed, the usurper was slain, and Shah Alum 
was securely re-established on his throne. In 
gratitude for the timely aid of the Begum 
Somru, Shah Alum, in full durbar, presented 
her with a magnificent necklace of diamonds, 
took her by the hand, and before the assembled 
notables, addressed her as his beloved daughter. 
Nor was the valour of her general overlooked. 
George Thomas received a large present in 
money, a jewelled sword, and the warmest ex- 
pressions of admiration and gratitude for his 
services, 

The star of the lucky Irishman was now in 
the ascendant. He became the Begum’s princi- 
pal adviser, her Grand Vizier, in fact. He 
married a beautiful slave-girl whom she had 
adopted as her daughter, and was regarded as 
her certain successor in the sovereignty of 
Sardhana. 

Then the Begum began to repent of having 
allowed the handsome Irishman to marry any 
one but herself. Mad with jealousy, she tried 
to induce Thomas to get rid of his wife; but 
he was fond of his beautiful slave-girl, and 
had no mind to exchange her for the Begum, 
whose beauty was on the wane, and whose 
temper was that of a tigress. 

At this juncture another remarkable person ap- 


upstart named | 


peared upon the scene, who was destined to play 
an important part in the Sardhd4na drama. The 
new arrival was a Neapolitan named Levassoo, 
or Le Vassoult, a handsome, clever adventurer, 
who rapidly gained an extraordinary influence 
over the fickle Begum. He was undoubtedly 
a man of ability, but stern, haughty, and dom- 
ineering. His arrogance disgusted all the officers 
in the Begum’s service; and when she carried 
her infatuation for the stranger so far as to 
marry him, most of them prepared to leave her 
court. Among these was George Thomas. 

It was impossible that one small state should 
hold two such men as the Irishman and the 
Neapolitan. They were the deadliest rivals, 
George Thomas felt that his influence in Sardh- 
ana was gone. He knew that the Begum and 
Le Vassoult were plotting his assassination. 
It was time for him to go; so he went, takin 
with him his own special regiment of two hendocl 
and fifty picked cavalrymen. A neighbouring 
Mahratta prince granted him a tract of terri- 
tory for himself and his men, on condition of 
having their services if required. 

But Thomas knew very well that, if he 
wished to keep his troopers together, he must 
give them plunder, and as his late mistress, the 
Begum, owed him large arrears of pay, he 
levied contributions on some of her outlying 
dominions. 

Le Vassoult, glad of an excuse to crush his 
hated rival, took prompt measures to avenge this 
outrage, and marched against Thomas at the 


rivals met, dissension and mutiny had done 


their work amongst the Begum’s troops. The 


jealous and imperious Neapolitan had quar- 
relled with the only competent commander left 
in the Begum’s service after Thomas’s departure. 
This man, a native of Liége, was an excellent 
soldier and popular with the troops, but he 
was a pee friend of Thomas’s, and that 
rendered him obnoxious to Le Vassoult, who 
insulted and degraded him. The Liégeois, in 
revenge, fostered the spirit of mutiny already 
smouldering among the men, and, at a precon- 
certed signal, the bulk of the Begum’s army, 
instead of marching against their old leader 
Thomas, revolted, elected the Liégeois their com 
mander, and announced their intention of de- 
apa the Begum and placing a son of Somru 

y a previous wife upon the throne. 

The Begum was captured when attempting to 
escape from her palace. Her palanquin was 
surrounded by rebel soldiers before Le Vassoult, 
who was on horseback at the head of a few 
followers, could reach her. He gathered his 
handful of cavalry together for a charge. Some 
shots were exchanged, and there would soon 
have been a bloody melé had not the Begum 
suddenly diverted attention to herself. 

Rising in her palanquin, she drew a poniard, 
ge it into her breast, and with a shriek, 
ell back bleeding. Her horrified attendants 
screamed ‘Help! help! she has stabbed her- 
self and there was a general rush to the 
palanquin. 

Le Vassoult, who, whatever his faults may 
have been, was passionately fond of his wife, 
reined in his horse and asked what had hap- 
pened. He was told that the Begum had stabbed 
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herself, but he did not seem to comprehend the 
reply. He repeated the question: the answer 
was the same. 

‘Stabbed herself !’ he muttered ; then, without 
another word, drew a pistol from his holster, 
laced it to his forehead, fired, and fell dead 
rom his saddle. 

The most picturesque version of this somewhat 
apocryphal story affirms that before the Begum 
and Le Vassoult left Sardhdna they had made 
a compact that if either were slain, the other 
would not survive. And the enemies of the 
Begum declared that she, knowing that her 
husband’s romantic disposition and devoted at- 
tachment to her would keep him true to his 
vow, deliberately pretended to commit suicide 
in order to free herself from the man whom 
she saw to be the obstacle in the way of 
regaining the good-will of her subjects. She 
merely drew the point of the poniard sharply 
across her neck so as to bring blood, and od 
clever acting did the rest! 

A prisoner in the hands of her mutinous 
soldiery, with no one to whom she could turn 
for help or advice, the Begum in her despair 
bethought herself of the gallant Irishman who 
had served her so well and whom she had 
treated so badly. She contrived to send George 
Thomas a message, abjectly imploring his for- 
giveness and entreating him to come to her 
assistance, as she was in hourly dread of being 
poisoned or stabbed. She would gladly pay any 
price he might choose to ask for his services. 

When was an Irish gentleman ever known 
to refuse the request of a lady in distress? 
George Thomas chivalrously forgot and forgave 
all the treachery of his late mistress and 
hurried to her assistance. His rapid advance 
terrified the mutineers, who knew well of what 
stuff their old leader was made. They promptly 
deserted the usurper they had set up, and 
rallied again round their lawful sovereign. 
The Begum Somru was reinstated before her 
allant and generous deliverer came in sight of 
sewing n his arrival she received him in 
state and overwhelmed him with gratitude. 
All her arts and fascinations were brought into 
play to induce the brave Irishman to become 
once more her Grand Vizier. But George 
Thomas was against all her blandish- 
ments. He had had experience of her treacher- 
ous nature, and had no mind to trust himself 
again within the reach of this beautiful, velvet- 
eyed tigress. She professed to deeply 
affected at his departure, but she hated him 
more fiercely than ever because he had rejected 
9d overtures, and she showed him before long 
that 

Hell has no fury like a woman scorned. 


By this time our Irish adventurer was tired 
of serving for pay and being liable at any 
moment to dismissal at the caprice of an irre- 
sponsible ruler. His military fame was great, 
he had a band of devoted followers whom he 
had trained into splendid soldiers, the great 
Mahratta chiefs were eager to purchase his 
alliance—why should he not set up as a Rajah 
himself? The idea pleased him, and he pro- 
ceeded to carry it into execution. He Mad 
little difficulty in fixing upon a territory to 


govern. There was one ready to his hand—a 
sort of No-Man’s-Land, which had been seized 
by one adventurer after another, but never held 
for any length of time, and for some years had 
been absolutely without a ruler. 

The province on which George Thomas had 
set his eye was known as Haridna or the 
Green Country, and was nominally a portion of 
the dominions of the Great Mogul, who still 
kept up a shadowy state at Delhi. It extended 
one hundred and twenty miles from north to 
south, and about the same distance from east 
to west. Thither George Thomas marched his 
compact little army, took formal possession of 
the country, assumed the title of Rajah, and 
selected the town of Hansi, ninety miles west 
of Delhi, as his capital. 

The new Rajah of MHaridna soon showed 
that he was of a different type from its former 
rulers, who had been freebooters pure and simple. 
He commenced by pulling down and entirely 
rebuilding the city of Hansi—making it not 
only a strong fortress, but also a commodious 
town. He granted liberal concessions to mer- 
chants and traders as an inducement to settle 
there; he established a mint and coined his 
own money ; he procured skilled workmen and 
artificers from Delhi and elsewhere, and set 
them to construct an arsenal, where he cast 
cannon and manufactured muskets, gunpowder, 
and all munitions of war. For he meant to be 
the Rajah of a strong, independent, flourishing, 
civilised state. 

But this was only a part, and a small part, 
of his ambition. After he had got his foot 
firmly planted in his new dominions, he in- 
tended to make Haridna a starting-point from 
which to conquer the whole of the Punjab, 
not for himse!f, but for Great Britain. He 
desired, to use his own words, ‘to have the 
honour of planting the British standard on the 
banks of the Aitock’ 

Like a true [rishman, George Thomas revelled 
in hard fighting, and he soon had plenty of it 
on his hands. His warlike neighbours the 
Sikhs resented the new Rajah’s marauding 
forays into their country and made reprisals. 
But they soon found that they had caught 
a Tartar in this fighting Irishman. Nothing 
could afford better proof of Thomas’s high 
qualities as a soldier than his victorious cam- 
paigns against the Sikhs, that splendid race of 
warriors, who, forty years later, proved them- 
selves the most formidable foes that England 
has ever had to fight in India. Yet the Irish 
Rajah of Haridna, with his little army of 
five thousand men and thirty-six guns, defeated 
the Sikhs over and over again, forced them to 
pay him an indemnity of two million rupees, 
and could proudly boast that he was ‘ Dictator 
in all the countries belonging to the Sikhs 
south of the river Sutlej.’ 

We have little doubt that the Irish Rajah 
would not only have subdued the Sikhs, but 
have carried out his great scheme for the con- 
quest of the Punjab, had not his attention 
been distracted from it by the dangers which 
threatened his own sovereignty. 

The brilliant successes of the Rajah of 
Haridna against the Sikhs had roused the 
jealousy of a rival adventurer, a French soldier 
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named Perron, who commanded the armies of 
Sindhia, the great chief of the Mahrattas, 
Perron hinted to his master that this Irish 
upstart was becoming far too powerful and 
ambitious, and that, if not taken in hand at 
once, he might some day prove a thorn in the 
side of Sindhia. The treacherous Begum Somru, 
too, who was burning for revenge on the man 
who had slighted her charms, though he had 
saved her life and restored her to her throne, 
contrived to instil into the mind of the Mahratta 
rince suspicions which served to confirm the 
hints thrown out by Perron, The consequence 
was that, when the Sikhs prayed Sindhia to 
assist them against their dreaded foe, the Rajah 
of Haridna, Sindhia seized the excuse to crush 
the aspiring foreigner. 

But first he tried diplomacy. If Thomas 
would surrender his sovereignty, and submit to 
be the vassal of Sindhia, he should be allowed 
an annual subsidy for the support of himself 
and his troops. . 

In the month of September 1801, Perron and 
Thomas met at Bahadurgarh to discuss these 
. The Frenchman’s tone offended the 

rishman’s pride, and he haughtily rejected the 
conditions offered, though he well knew that his 
refusal meant war to the knife with Sindhia. 

On hearing of Thomas’s contemptuous rejec- 
tion of his terms, the Mahratta prince ordered 
Perron to despatch a force at once to annihilate 
the troublesome Rajah of Haridna. 

The invading army was under the command 
of a Frenchman, Major Louis Bourguien, a 
braggart and poltroon, despised by his officers 
and men. Thomas turned to bay under the 
walls of his fortress of Georgegarh. He was 
not greatly outnumbered as yet, for he had six 
thousand men with thirty-five guns against 
eight thousand men with thirty-eight guns. 
After a fierce and obstinate battle, in which 
Bourguien lost nearly half his force, Thomas 
remained master of the field. But his loss, too, 
was severe, upwards of one thousand eight hun- 
dred, including his second in command, Captain 
Hopkins, a brilliant English soldier, whose death 
was an irreparable misfortune. Had Thomas 
taken advantage of his victory and pressed 
Bourguien hard, there can be no doubt that 
Sindhia’s army must have been annihilated, 
for it was utterly demoralised by the reverse 
it had sustained, and the foolish Frenchman 
was quite incapable of restoring order or con- 
fidence. But the Irish Rajah seemed suddenly 
to have lost his head. All his old promptitude 
of action and fertility of resource appeared to 
have left him. Not only did he neglect to 
follow up his victory, but he made no attempt 
to secure his retreat to Hansi. For fifteen 
precious days he remained absolutely idle. It 
is said that the death of his wife, to whom he 
was strongly attached, had strangely affected 
him, and that he drank heavily to drown his 
sorrow. Whatever the cause, his inaction was 
fatal tohim. Within three weeks of the battle 
of Georgegarh, Sindhia had thrown an army 
of thirty thousand men and one hundred and 
ten guns into Haridna, and Thomas was 
hemmed in at Georgegarh by a ring of foes, 
among the fiercest and foremost of whom were 
the forces of the Begum Somru. 


As the toils closed more and more tightly 
around him, Thomas recovered his old daunt- 
less spirit. He defended himself with desperate 
courage against these overwhelming odds, till 
he saw that the game was up. Then in the 
me darkness of a November night, at the 
ead of three hundred horsemen, he dashed 
out from Georgegarh, cut his way through the 
battalions of the enemy, and, alter riding one 
hundred and twenty miles in twenty-four hours, 
arrived safely at Hansi. 

The garrison of Georgegarh surrendered ; but 
so devoted were they to their lish chief, that 
they refused with contempt to serve under 
Sindhia or any one else, veral of the native 
officers rent their clothes, and swore that they 
would rather live as beggars than serve again as 
soldiers under any chief but their own Rajah. 

Bourguien lost no time in advancing upon 
Hansi. Though his own ignorance and cow- 
ardice utterly unfitted him to command an 
army, he had excellent subordinates on whom 
he could rely. Among these were half-a-dozen 
English officers, one of whom, Lieutenant James 
Skinner, was afterwards celebrated as the 
founder of ‘ Skinner’s Horse,’ the famous ‘ Yellow 


Boys.’ 

Hansi was closely invested, but with such 
skill and courage did Thomas defend his last 
stronghold that the besiegers made very little 
progress. The city indeed was stormed and 
taken after a desperate hand-to-hand fight, in 
which the assailants lost nearly two thousand 
men; but the citadel, which commanded the 
town, was still held by Thomas, and held so 
stoutly, that the Frenchman, despairing of ever 
taking the place by fair means, had recourse to 
foul. Flights of arrows were shot over the 
walls of the fort, with letters attached to them 
promising the garrison six months’ pay and per- 
manent service in the army of Sindhia, if they 
would deliver up their Rajah and the fortress. 

The English officers were indignant with 
Bourguien for resorting to treachery, and con- 
stantly urged him to offer the Irish commander 
honourable terms. At last, one day, after tiffin, 
when, wine had og Bourguien in a good temper, 
he said, in reply to their reiterated protests: 
‘Well, gentlemen, do as you like. He be one 
damned Englishman, your own countryman. 
You know him better than I do, 

So Captain Smith, the senior English officer, 
was sent to offer such terms of capitulation 
as no man of honour and spirit need be 
ashamed to accept. The Irishman was at his 
last gasp. Famine and treachery were slowly 
but surely undermining the fidelity of his troops. 
He knew his case to be desperate, and he there- 
fore consented to surrender Hiansi and evacuate 
Haridna on these conditions: that the garri- 
son should be allowed to march out with the 
honours of war; that he himself should go 
free, with all his private property, and 
escorted by a battalion of mp until he was 
safely within the territories of the English East 


India Company. 

The conditions were granted, the treaty of sur- 
render was signed, and the irrepressible Thomas 
was entertained that night at a banquet given 
by Bourguien and his officers. The Frenchman 
vied with the Irishman in quaffing bumpers, 
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and after a drunken quarrel, during which the 
mad Tipperary ‘bhoy’ chased the terrified Bour- 
guien round the banqueting tent with a drawn 
sword, they swore eternal friendship, wept in 
one another’s arms, and finally the ex-Rajah of 
Haridina was escorted back to Hansi at day- 
break in a most undignified state of inebriety. 

The conditions of surrender were 
carried out, and George Thomas turned his bac 
upon his Rajahship of Haridna for ever. He 
had saved out of the wreck of his affairs about 
£25,000—enough, as he said, to enable him to 
end his days comfortably as a small squire in 
Ireland ; and he was on his way to Calcutta to 
take ship for England, when he was seized with 
fever at Berhampore, and, weakened as he was 
by his drunken habits, died there on the 22d 
of August 1802, at the age of forty-six. 

The son of a Tipperary peasant, with little or 
no education, had risen to be an independent 
sovereign, had built cities, commanded armies, 
conquered vast territories, dictated terms to 
powerful princes, and proved himself a capable 
ruler as well as a brilliant soldier. Surely, then, 
we are justified in the assertion that among the 
careers of military adventurers few have been 
more successful and none more romantic than 
that of George Thomas, the Irish Rajah of 
Haridna. 


SOME MODERN USES OF GLASS. 


AccorDING to Pliny, the discovery of glass, like 
many another article that has proved of im- 
mense benefit to mankind, was entirely for- 
tuitous. A merchant ship laden with nitre (a 
fossil alkali) being driven ashore on the coast 
of Galilee in 77 a.p., the crew went ashore for 
provisions, which they cooked by the water’s 
edge, constructing a rough support for their 
utensils out of pieces of their cargo, which pro- 
duced a vitrification of the sand beneath the 
fire, and afforded the hint for the manufacture 
of glass. 

Moralising upon this tradition, which he 
evidently believed, Cuvier wrote: ‘It could not 
be expected that those Pheenician sailors who 
saw the sand of the shores of Beetica trans- 
formed by fire into a transparent glass, should 
have at once foreseen that this new substance 
would prolong the pleasures of sight to the 
old ; that it would one day assist the astronomer 
in penetrating the depths of the heavens, and 
in numbering the stars of the Milky Way; 
that it would lay open to the naturalist a 
miniature world, as populous, as rich in wonders, 
as that which alone seemed to have been 


[ogy to his senses and his contemplation: in 


ne, that the most simple and direct use of 
it would enable the inhabitants of the coast 
of the Baltic Sea to build palaces more magnifi- 
cent than those of Tyre and Memphis, and to 
cultivate, almost under the polar circle, the 
most delicious fruits of the torrid zone.’ 

Since his death in 1832, how the field of its 
usefulness has expanded! Visitors to the late 
Chicago Exhibition could not fail to have 
noticed several offices, workshops, and stores 
constructed entirely of hollow glass bricks, to 
which a highly decorative effect was given by 


using bricks of variegated colour, joined with a 
colourless cement, and which, when lit from 
within by the electric light, presented a fairy- 
like aspect, unapproached by structures of glass 
and iron, such as our Crystal Palace. They 
need not, however, have travelled so far to see 
an erection of this nature, for a glass factory 
at Liverpool has glass journal-boxes for all its 
machinery, a glass floor, glass shingles on the 
roof, and a chimney one hundred and five feet 
high, built wholly of glass bricks, each a foot 
square. 

Several patents for roofing-glass have been 
taken out during the last few years, the best 
perhaps being that in which, during manufacture, 
the glass is moulded upon steel-wire netting, 
which greatly increases its strength without 
appreciably lessening its transparency, and 
allows of its being used in much larger sheets. 
A Paris firm of glassmakers, MM. Apert Fréres, 
now produce some porous glass to be used for 
window-panes. The pores are too fine to admit 
of draught, but cause a pleasant and healthy 
ventilation in a room. By means of the tough- 
ening process, glass railway-sleepers, tram-rails, 
— grindstones, &c., have been pro- 
duced. 

Last year some remarkable experiments were 
carried out by the Berlin fire brigade — 
a patent fire-resisting glass, suitable for sky- 
lights, windows, and partitions, exhibited by 

essrs Siemens of Dresden. It was proved to 
be capable of resisting a temperature of 1300° C. 
for over half an hour. 

Articles of dress are now being extensively 
made of this material. A Venetian manufacturer 
is turning out bonnets by the thousand, 
the glass cloth of which they are composed 
having the same shimmer and brilliancy of 
colour as silk, and, what is a great advantage, 
being impervious to water. Russia there 
has for a long time existed a tissue manufac- 
tured from the fibre of a peculiar filamentous 
stone from the Siberian mines, which by some 
secret process is shredded and spun into a 
fabric which, although soft to the touch and 
pliable in the extreme, is of so durable a 
nature that it never wears out. This is prob- 
ably what has given an enterprising firm the 
idea of producing spun-glass dress lengths. The 
Muscovite stuff is thrown into the fire when 
dirty, like asbestos, by which it is made abso- 
lutely clean again; but the spun-glass silk is 
simply brushed with a hard brush and soap 
and water, and is none the worse for being 
either stained or soiled. The material is to 
be had in white, green, lilac, pink, and yellow, 
and bids fair to become very fashionable for 
evening dresses. An Austrian is the inventor 
of this novel fabric, which is rather costly, 
Table-cloths, napkins, and window-curtains are 
also made of it. It has also been discovered 
that glass is capable of being turned into a 
fine cloth, which can be worn next the skin 
without the slightest discomfort. 

The Infanta Eulalie of Spain was a short 
time ago presented with a wonderful gown by 
the Libbey Cut Glass Company, of Toledo. 
‘Its foundation,’ writes a lady correspondent of 
the Daily News, ‘is a silk warp, woven with 
fine strands of glass. In each strand there are 
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two hundred and fifty almost invisible threads, 
and to make three-quarters of a yard of this 
material employs four women one whole day. 
This curious fabric of mingled silk and glass 
is arranged as a gored skirt over one of white 
silk. It is bordered with a flounce of chiffon, 
partially veiled with a glittering fringe of 
glass. Above it isa twist df chiffon and plaited 
glass. The bodice is in silver cloth, woven in 
with threads of glass, and glass epaulets glimmer 
above the chiffon sleeves. The price of this 
ball dress is five hundred dollars, The Infanta’s 
is pure white, but the glass can be made in a 
variety of colours, and can be so woven through 
the silk as to produce a shot effect. The seams 
have to be glued together instead of being 
sewn. The silvery sheen produced by the fine 
threads of glass is remarkably pretty, especially 
under the rays of artificial light.’ 

And while on the subject of dress, we may 
mention a most dangerous fashion that obtained 
a few years back, fortunately not to a very 
wide extent, and only for a short time—namely, 
sprinkling the hair, dresses, and flowers at 
balls, parties, and theatres with powdered glass. 
The inhalation of these minute particles of 
glass, one of the deadliest forms of slow poison, 
and perfectly insoluble, sets up serious inflam- 
mation in the pulmonary organs, stomach, 
throat, and other membranes to which it adheres ; 
and, moreover, these grains injuriously affect 
the delicate structure of the eye. A letter 
setting forth the serious effects resulting from 
this practice at a Christmas gathering in 
Coventry, appeared in the Standard of 29th 
December 1888. 

A church bell of green glass, fourteen inches 
high and thirteen in diameter, was placed in 
the turret of the chapel at the Grange, Borrow- 
dale, in October 1859; and now we are told 
that glass is to be used as a filling for teeth, 
especially the front ones, where it will be less 
conspicuous than gold, and, in fact, indistin- 
guishable from the tooth surface. 

From time to time, glass has furnished the 
material for scientific toys. At the old-time 
fairs, ‘Rupert’s drops’ formed a staple commodity, 
long pear-shaped drops, on breaking off the 
tiniest morsel of the surface of which the whole 
mass shattered itself into a thousand atoms. 
Charles II. was so delighted with them that he 
brought them to the notice of the Royal 
serene who formed a committee to inquire 
into their nature. They also provided Hudibras 
with a simile: 


Honour is like that glassy bubble 

That finds philosophers such trouble ; 

Whose least part cracked, the whole does fly, 
And wits are cracked to find out why. 


Hooke, in his Micrographia, tells of candle- 
bombs, small glasses hermetically sealed and 
containing a drop of water, which, when placed 
on, hot coals, burst with aloud report. Another 
curious article was the ‘Bologna phial,’ a hollow 
cup of annealed glass, capable, as are also the 
Rupert’s drops before mentioned, of resisting 
hard strokes from without, but which shivers 
to pieces on certain light minute bodies being 
dropped into it. In some glass-houses the 
workmen show glass which has been cooled in 


the open air, on which they let fall leaden 
bullets without breaking it. They then desire 
you to drop a few grains of sand upon the 
— which break it into a thousand pieces, 
he lead does not scratch the surface, but the 
sharp and angular sand does sufficiently to pro- 
duce the surprising result. 

One of the most curious inventions of this 
inventive age is platinised glass. A piece of 
glass is coated with an exceedingly thin layer 
of a liquid charged with » eg er and is then 
raised to a red heat. e platinum becomes 
united to the glass in such a way as to form 
a very odd kind of mirror. The glass has not 
lost its transparency, yet if one places it against 
a wall and looks at it, he sees his image as 
in an ordinary looking-glass. But when light 
is allowed to pass through from the other side, 
as in a window-pane, it appears perfectly trans- 
parent like ordinary glass. By constructing a 
window of this material, one could stand close 
behind the panes, in an unilluminated room, 
and see clearly everything going on outside, 
while passers-by looking at the window would 
behold only a fine mirror, or set of mirrors, 
in which their own figures would be reflected 
and the person inside remain invisible. In 
France various tricks have been played. In 
one, a person, seeing what appears to be an 
ordinary mirror, approaches to look at himself. 
A sudden change in the mechanism sends light 
through the glass from the back, whereupon it 
instantly becomes transparent, and the startled 
spectator finds himself confronted by some 
grotesque figure which has been hidden behind 
the magic glass. What wonders might not a 
magician of the dark ages have wrought with 
a piece of platinised glass? 


A COUNTRY LANE. 


Between steep banks it winds along, 
O’erhung with leafy hawthorn trees, 
From which in Spring the thrush’s song 
Floats softly on the soft south breeze. 
There is the earliest primrose found, 
And modest purple violets grow, 
And trembling wind-flowers star the ground, 
And humble ragged robins blow. 


There, too, on golden Summer eves, 

The old folks like to stroll and talk ; 
Or slowly, under whispering leaves, 

The self-absorbed young lovers walk, 
While, fresh as youthful hopes, unfurl 

New growths about their lingering feet ; 
And tender fronds of fern uncurl, 

And all the balmy air is sweet 


With mingled scents of thyme and musk, 
And wilding-roses, passion-pale, 
As trembles through the dewy dusk 
The music of the nightingale. 
And, stealing from some hidden nook, 
Adown the lane and o’er the lea, 
By pleasant ways, a silver brook 
Runs, singing, to the silver sea. 
E. MarHeson. 
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